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But allow this as the fair and hopeful side of the
Empire. Yet all this is a long way from accounting
for the effects on the world of Christianity, even in
the dim, vaporous form in which M. Renan imagines
it, much more in the actual concrete reality in which,
if we know anything, it appeared. "Christianity,"
he says, "responded to the cry for peace and pity of
all weary and tender souls." No doubt it did; but
what was it that responded, and what was its con-
solation, and whence was its power drawn? What
was there in the known thoughts or hopes or motives
of men at the time to furnish such a response?
"Christianity," he says, "could only have been born
and spread at a time when men had no longer a
country " ; " it was that explosion of social and reli-
gious ideas which became inevitable after Augustus
had put an end to political struggles," after his policy
had killed "patriotism." It is true enough that the
first Christians, believing themselves subjects of an
Eternal King and in view of an eternal world, felt
themselves strangers and pilgrims in this; yet did
the rest of the Roman world under the Caesars feel
that they had 'no country, and was the idea of
patriotism extinct in the age of Agricola ? But surely
the real question worth asking is, What was it amid
the increasing civilisation and prosperous peace of
Rome under the first Emperors which made these
Christians relinquish the idea of a country ? From
whence did Christianity draw its power to set its
followers in inflexible opposition to the intensest